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D[iA 78-4405 
24 November 1978 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Director of Central Intelligence 

FROM: John F. Blake 

Deputy Director for Administration 


25X1 A 


'25X1 A 


Stan: 


25X1 A 


1. (U) Attached are two "souvenirs" for you from my just 
completed trip to the Far East. Th^^^^s^M^page^^an^^o^^^ 

edition 

I suspect you will have some interest on page 2. 
a copy of the TWA house organ entitled Ambassador . 

There is an article which I believe will be of interest to you 
commencing on page 76. It discusses some of the problems of 
West Point and some of the changes that Lieutenant General 
Goodpaster is endeavoring to bring about. 

2. (,C) I may have tended to violate your privac^^wo ^cyia 

stations I visited which are on your 1tinerary,^|^^^|^^^| 25X1A 

■■■■■III At both stations I was shown the planned schedule 
o^cuvmes. I suggested that they give attention to two other 
things also. I mentioned you are an avid tennis player and un- 
doubtedly would want some exercise on your trip. Both stations can 
make fine arrangements. The inevitable question as to the quality 

of your opponents arose. I told them your philosophy was that it is 
not whether you win or lose, but how you play the game. I also 
observed that there was no tentative scheduling for church services. 

I mentioned the faith of your choice and suggested that they at 
least make inquiries as to what local services might be available. 



John F. Blake 
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Whep detente 
means more 
Soviet spies 




DETENTE not only means 
friendlier ties - it also means 
more Soviet spies, T ^ . 

So say official- of the 
Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, who . are 
sparring withi ^'‘^tate 

Department oRiciaJs over this 
question. . ' ' 

, r The main contention is that 
as. the number of Soviet and 
o ther East bloc officials and 
visitors — in the US increases, 
under, the more relaxed rules 
of US-Soviet detente,- so does 
the number of spies. " ^ 

. Detente has' brought a 
steady .increase in both 
offidds and vidtors.^^^.;;^ 
numba of East blodoffidals 
in the; US was 800 in tnid- 
1966p;i,383 in 1972^; and 
1^898 since Januaiy. Of the 
latter figiyje, the vast majority 
- 1, 2 6fr-^jwere Soviets. • 

The number of Soviet 
visitors to the US had'doubled 
over the past six; years, from 
some 6,000 in 1972 to about 
1 2,000 last lycar. An even 
large number of Soviet 
seamen visit American ports. . 

The FBI has asked that it 
be given more manpower to 
cope with what itednsiders to 
be the increased Sovid; spying 
accompanying ;the Srise : in 
these figures, and it has; urged 
that tighter > restrictions be 
placed^ on visas for the Soviets 
and their friends. ^ •; ' ^ 

Bu| the State Dep^tment 
thinksLthat the FBI oftdi has 
been runduiy alarmist, either 
overestimatingr.the Soviet spy 
thr eat or ;;4- dibber ately 
exaggerating it . to ;; support 
budget requests. „ 

, | Xhe I State Department 
insists, ftnorcover, that , a 
r^Ii&ation^ of ^restrictions ^ on : 
visas'* was p^ 6f agreements 
made at Helsinki in 1975 and 
: that the US must live with the 
bnd consequences of those 
a^eements ,^as well as 3 the 
good. V , 

fr The effectiveness of Soviet 
spies is a matter for debate. 
But there is no question that 
over the past year or so the 
subject has raised higli-icvel 
dmeerti on a number of 
occasions, sometimes 

breaking into the headlines; 

• In October last year, it 
was learned that Admiral 
Stansfield Turner, Director of 
the Cental Intelligence 
Agency^ had warned major 
contractors working with the 
CIA, including aerospace 
companies deaKng with top 
secret matters, to tighten their 
internal security controls or 
face the possible loss of 
Government contracts. 

His warnings resulted from 
unannounced security checks 
on such contractors and 
followed a series of arrests 
and court cases earlier in the 
year which revealed security 
Leaks from a number of 
coTTtpxmies, working on 
sensitive GovBmrmmu con- 
tracts. ^ 

Last Npvember, it was 
rcvi 



AdmTurner 


^ by DAN I EL- K 

SOUTHERLAND 4 
' — Washington 

agents ^ and that the Carter 
Administration had approved 
a new programme to protect 
sensitive calls. - - 

It included the increased 
use of scramblers and 
underground lines. . According 
to US experts, the Soviets 
monitor calls with the use of 
antennas and high-powered 
computers in Washington, 
New York, and San 
Francisco, as well as from 
ships off the US coast 

• In May, the FBI 

arrested two Soviet employees 
of the United Nations for 
attempting to buy defence; 
secrets, some -of them 
apparently dealing with US 
anti-submarine warfare, from ' 
a US naval officer. ; 

I The officer had posed as a ^ 
traitor while co-operating 
from the outset with US 
Goyemraent authorities. The 
Soviet pair were convicted on 
OctobCT 14 in Newark, New 
Jersey. . ■ f.“ 

^ In apparent retaliation the 
Soviets arrested an American 
businessman in Moscow on 
charges of currency 
violations. He was given a five- 
year suspended sentence and 
released. 

The Soviet press, 
meanwhile, accused the FBI 
of “trumping up” its case 
against the two Soviet UN 
employees in an effort to stir 
“anti-Soviet hysteria” and 
bring into disrepute the idea 
of good relations between the 
Soviet Union and United 
States. . 1 

• In July, after receiving 
FBI briefings, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee 
issued a report saying 
that “far too many” Soviet 
bloc intelligence agents had 
been permitted entry into the 
United States. 

The committee advised the 
Immigration and 
Naturalisation Service, a 
branch of the Justice 
Department, to expel 
suspected agents irrespective 
of the visas issued by, or the 


Justice Department a firmer 
grip on the visa question. 

• Op August 17,.: FBI 
agents arrested-. William 
Kampiles a former CIA 
clerk, who was charged with 
selling Soviet agents a 
technical systems manual for 
the US spy-in-the-sky^ “Big 
Bird” satclhte. " " 

■'The case has caused 
considerable concern because 
the manual was missng fcff 
months before the loss waa 
noticed. Mr Kaxnpiles is now 
on trial. -T Ml:S. 

Now the good hews; 

The Cl As reports 
“significant progress’-’ on. the 
part of die aa-ospace indusfry 
in .‘tightening ^ts security 
controls, 

.. And the State Department 
and Justice Department now 
are doing a better job of co- 
ordinatit^ thei^work on visa 
appUcatkms. # High-level 
officials /rom the two 
departmciits n^cct to exmsider 
any case in wliich the FBI 
persists iii objfcting to a visa 
being g^snte# by the Stale 
Department f : 

Whatever <»imtermeasurcs 
the Umted States devis^ 
however, ^viet . spi^ 
obviously . h^c a buih^ 
advantage: tHy benefit fr«n 
the wide rai^e of published 
informatie^tt ^ defence and 
security nmtters readily 
available in m open sodety 
such as thaPbf the United 
States. 

One Aumimstratron official 
jokingly sug^sted that sudi a 
diversity opinion is 

available m0e US that the 
Soviets run me lisk of getting 
confused |b; • - 

The CI/»Directof, Adm 
Turner hasgbeen known to 
complain &at from an 
intelligente-gathering point of 
view, detente; is a “net minus” 
for the Unit^ States. • 

It might tbte of comfort to 
some that former CIA 
director, William Colby, 
thinks Soviet spies have fallen 
on hard times. , * 

A fea*r months ago, Mr 
Colby told U-S. News and 
World Report that most of 
the reccit espionage cases 
have involved Soviet agents 
paying ca :;h for secrets. That, 
in Mr Colby’s view, is not the 
way to get the best 
information. 

“They’U get odds and ends 
that way.” said Mr. Colby, 
“but they’ won’t very 
much.” ' 

“You see, the really 
important agents oa both 
sides h^e been ideologically 
motivate,” he coodnued. 
“That’s what got the Famous 
penetrations of the British 
Government by the Soviets 
during the late 1930s — the 
commitment to the revpludoa, 
to anti-fiscism. 

“But now the Soviets no 
longer represent anything 
that’s ideologically attractive. 
I don’t they’re getting 
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Education 


THE first amcie of this series itjc 
Education White Papei (SCM Foti, . 
November 6) considered the naop 
positive aspects of the pap o'. 

It not^ that it was a marked 
improvement, in many on its 

predecessor, the Qreen Paper it noted, in 
particular.that the White ?apcr displayed 
sensitivity to educaitional pubuc opinion 
and that it was more I'cntroos in its 
recognition of the ccntri^uiions to 
Hongkong education >i non- 
governmental bodies. 

The fw-esent article d»iai5 with scmie 
areas on contro-xersy ano obi^cunty that 
remain in the White Papo* as a carry over 
from the Green Paper. 

A preUminarf rcadin*. of the White 
Paper reveals one interesting f act, or non- 
fact— how Utde St W'hite Pape; devoted to 
education has to say on the c«f 

education. ^ 

The paper is, I a aH ferMess a planning 
document However, plane 4; cannot 
take place in a void. The subject-matter 
of planning, m this case education, 
should figure laoBueerdv- ip the paper. 
After all, the view taker! subject 

matter by the pfermers rvust rnoJify, to a 
.very great eiXeu. die |]4a noin^ itself. 

- Nowhere ia &e Whke Pap^ r is there a 
clear statemeEt of the planners'* 
philosophy educaooo. t must be there 
somewhere; e«a m takrYcmc lom, but 
it can only fee aoiaTcd fifom various 
undeveloped asanoe^on » 

The sumraarj of princspal largets and 
decisions in Oapeer 3 treats almost 
exclusively BBHErfeers of piaces and 
expansion df p«igram.T>es. The latter 
refers to QBOKSffs ef pla ss within 
existing progiaoBaes^ eot to r ny increase 
in the variety of frogxasnnmce 1 here are 
two exceptions wlterib m^:/ be considered 
specifically efftrcaaowal the curriculum 
and teacher-QaiirjEii. in he article 
we will see whaachexsT arioum to 

The gener^ BopriMa) sS* i given by the 
planners in this cihs^er tv thi^^ they view 
education as a aspiBft. Mocbangcable, God- 
given system by ^icha > mat- y' bodies as 
possible are processd. 

Chapter 3 Is “'The iM'oad 

approach in aj^cacoial plar h^g.^ This 
“broad approEOtT on -^speriion, turns 
out to deal cainmt ;:s.ckiTfvely widi 
numbers cstedratis »nd amounts of 
money. vi 

Chapter 4 - “The expansion 

programme foe |>Gs: for TT III education” 
— deals, asi' migfct fee with 

numbers of studcistr as v iou.x ievels. 

Chapta- 5 adcircss itself to - a 
specifically edcmtiibcsal topic, ihe quality 
of secondary 4si4sc33BCj*T Ir the • n«t 
article we cxaimiif in detail the - 
treatment o€ qiaCi^ in education. - 
^ Chapter 6— '*nh: deveif,ipBr enc of sixth- 
form and tertiar/ educat<on’ - reverts, 
mainly, to nuaitteT's 

. The brief 7 on rdu r education 

contains just Sm references education 
as %ch. It TiriBr^- “Eduotk ri is a life- 
long process (T. 1) and i- a list of 
ojurses suitabte f(X - 

subvention f 7.4> ' * ' ; 

The docaroen? as; a whoie gives the 
impression that education is largely a 
matter of social ortanixanon, of 
manipulating tmifbrm teacTiing-units and 
learn ir^-units. The fr^mit rk for., 

educatKMit is provided by this p^per but 
the bmldjiig to be erected wiihin this 
framevrark is not describoi. 

A more balanced prt}cer.i^^r would 
have . been w take the excellent 

educational aims listed n ^-2, reduce 
them to more specific objt ctives, 1st' 
existing constraints, such as ivailabihstr 
of finandal snpporu schools rescupTcs. 
qualified teachers, stulcn aiiiKts^s, 

parents’ expectations, econcnac ne^ 
the demands of partnrttlai pret&Uire 
groups, institutions, prafesxions and 
.occupations, and then modiiy or omit 
these aims in the light cf the practica’ 
(Xinstraints. Such a procedure woui 
have given unity to the paper mvi cyt*,'- 
more truly cducaaoaah 

Detailed readini cf ti» p*p«r re\ 
ocher points trf" controversy oi obscu, 
which have some conne*^" with t 
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The World’s No Longer Just 
Block And White 


By John HaMirooks 


C hange comes hardest to the 
military, where uniformity, 
obedience and duty are revered, and 
non-conformity, intellectual dis 
course and inquiry suspect. Wdliin 
the Army, the U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point is the Source, the 
symbol of this nation’s military 
strength. Nowhere is tradition 
stronger than at America’s Sparta, 
Chiseled out of rolling wooded 
mountains along the west bank the 
Hudson River 50 miles north of New 
York City, the Academy’s 10.000 
acres seem sculpted at a potter’s 
wheel, lovely in grays, red brick, 
browns, the green Plain. Roads and 
paths twist and climb on a campus 
where, as one officer puts it, it 
seems every place you go is up. ’ 
West Point’s mission is to provide 
cadets— this year about 4,500 strong 
— a sound academic education while 
it trains them as military leaders. 
These seemingly diametrically-op- 
posed goals — inc:juiry and contempla- 
tion versus unquestioning obedience 
and instantaneous response- West 
Point has always believed are exactly 
the combination crucial to developing 
tomorrow’s military leaders. The 
Academy’s record is impressive: fully 
75 per cent of its graduates go on to 
take an advanced degree; and, 
although West Pointers comprise but 
10 per cent of the Army's total active- 
duty officer strength, almost half the 
Army’s generals are Academy grads 
— “ringknockers,” in the Army’s 
parlance. 

West Point bends over backward to 
paint a reahstic picture of its world, 
selecting individuals with the most 
impressive combination of academic, 
athletic and leadership credentials. 
They enter West Point’s gates old 
enough to have demonstrated poten- 


{ al, young enough to remain maiLt; 

From the first day of Beast 
; arracks until they graduate tour 
vears later, cadets live a fishbtiwl 
f xistence (2 million tourists visit West 
oint each year). “Privacy is at a 
,remium here,” explains one young 
fficer. “Cadets live on top of eacn 
ther.” On Academy grounds (pr^'- 
ious little time is spent elsewhere o 
he least formal a cadet may be is ui 
oat and tie; most of the time he s 
me of 14 uniforms designed for every 
iccasion and climate imaginable. 

Cadets are graded incessantly. 
Tebes [freshmen) are graded on u 
juily basis in class and until recent iV 
sat according to their performamse - 
brightest to goat. Mihtary aptitude is 
ivaluated by officers, upperclassman 
ind peers. ^ 

Although mihtary training is os- 
ensibly confined to summer months, 
wery aspect of life is brought withm 
nilitary purview. Rooms are idena- 
;al, down to the books on a cade? s 
desk (arranged by height, of course j. 
(ine commandant took the time to 
iiiU a cadet on the proper method ol 
spreading peanut butter on a slice oi 
bread; another, bothered by the lack 
of uniformity within the corps, 
ordered the same color toothbrush 
for all cadets. 

The minutiae of daily life 
regulated, with violations carrying 
pre-determined penalties that rend 
like religious penance: for PUA 
(Public Display of Affection- i. i . 
touching a woman in public) a rauet 
is handed “10 and 14” (10 dementi 
plus 14 punishment tours. ea( a uf 
which equals one hour of marching] . 

A cadet’s daily hfe, which beg. ns 
soon after 6 a.m., is consumed uv 
classes until 3 p.m., when varsriy er 
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At first glance, little has changed ol 
West Point, secure in its wooded 
niche along the Hudson (right). The 
"tong Gray Line" still passes 
in review (above) and holds the colors 
•high (far right). Photographs 
courtesy of U.S. Military Acodemy 
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itrainural athletics* e^a-curricu- 
iv activities or parades take over, 
tudy is limited to the hours between 
and 11. Learning to live in such an 
nvironment, West Point has always 
elieved, forces cadets to set priori- 
ies, budget time and work like hell, 
’he product, after four years of 
tolish. is impressive— at least out- 
wardly. 

More and more* though* others are 
3SS certain that West Point’s hermejt- 
n atmosphere is all it’s cracked up to 
e. Dr. Richard U’Ren, chief of 
sychiatry at West Point from 1970 to 
-972. took a long, hard look at the 
academy in his book Ivory Fortress, 
Vith such emphasis on uniformity 
md cooperation, duty and obedi- 
sice, Dr. U’Ren wonders whether 
<idets ever do learn to make 


AmDroved For.Release 2001/04/02 : CIA- 

s, extra-curncu- informed decisions. He found that an 


intormed decisions. He found that an 
environment oi such p^.Tvasivf! reg*i- 
lafioM, c adets were held to aacouiu 
for their actions, but raridy ^^ivcm anv 
roiol responsibility. Dr. IJ'Ren 
charges that West Point is so 
competitive that it loses sight of its 
primary goal: to develop the leader- 
ship qualities of all cadets, ih’adets 
who find they can’t compete for a 
place a! the top, he says, grow 
apathetic. “Chn^perate .ind ( rade 
ate” becomes the norm. 

Of course. West Point has ciiwnys 
had critics. Robert E. Lee, one of the 
Academy’s most illustrious gradu 
ates, complained a century ago that 

West Point life is nbysicallv grueling — u 
chaJ/enge some thought the new women 
cadets couldn't meet. 
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‘’the greatest mistake of my lib 
taking a military education ” S .\ . .i 
r adet today: “There's a s . y 
around here that trying to g t n 
education at West Point is like ^ ^ 

to get a drink from a fire hydran : > 
shoved down your throat.” 

Now, though, there are signs t uU 
West Point might be changing, l eu ki 
J anuary 1977, the Army Chief of Si ad 
calJed for a searching examinatso nf 
all aspprts of the Academv— is u 
157 scjpnr ate recoramendati ma r : 

handed down. 

Such soul-searching usat-iv 
Springs Iroiu crisis, and thi^a < 
cert a inly the case with West Point in 
cirly March 1976, 823 ”cows: 
Acadomy jargon for the junior I tss 
—were handed a take-home wnt ni 
■‘Juice, ” Electrical Engineering Vw 
v()u already know’ what hapficruKj 
die cheating that would take i U: a 
ivo] the next two weeks wo asi 
bankrupt an Honor System whrs^T 
currency had been falling in valu m 
i decade. 

fhe Honor Code at West Po rn 
vhich dates back to the 19th cer;ti i 
- is a simple, unequivocal stateno?, t 
‘A cadet will not lie, cheat, or s a i 
inr tolerate those who do/‘ f 
lenahy being “found” is asunequn > 
el as the Code: separation. For Wr si 
^oint, violations of the Honor < o le 
ire mortal sins. Cheating mighi nt 
ommon, even epidemic in r *-•. 
lain stream of American hiiO -t 
fiuration fcheating has been ks i 
lated to range as high as 40 per r n 
n some campuses), but West V u a 
ui’t just a college, as author Iah m u 
Yuscott IV--a 1969 graduate ami 
perhaps the Academy’s stron^’e^it 
ritic— -has pointed out. “It is/ m- 
ays, “a way of life.” A corapromi -a 
f honor in everyday life is difficir ? n 
auge; the « onsequences on the mrim 
f battle arFj measured in lives . 

The signs of a cancer in the Hi n? r 
ystem, if unheeded, had never n - 
iss been apparent well before tf h 
^ reat Honor Scandal of 1976. / > 

' arly as 1974, the outgoing supp u 
^ indent handed his successo < 
jport warning that the Ho u r 
ystem was so endangered 
i jclamation would be a “formidah * 

* ask.” Another report, issuing fl 
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following year. Then in 1976 came the 
explosion in Electrical Engineering. 

When the smoke cleared, 156 
cadets had either resigned or been 
separated for Honor violations. But 
allegations hung over West Point like 
mist over the Hudson. One cadet 
charged that the Academy was 
reticent to pursue the investigation 
for fear of decimating the ranks of the 
next year’s senior class. There were 
charges that Honor Committee repre 
sentatives themselves had been com 
promised. 

The Secretary of the Army stepped 
in, appointing a special commission 
under Frank Borman, a West Poini 
grad, former astronaut and president 
of Eastern Airlines. The Borman 
Commission found that cheating had 
hardly been confined to “Juice,” but 
had been a fact of life m several 
courses for years. “It is distressingly 
apparent,” the Commission reported, 
“that the Honor System, the means 
by which the Code is taught, 
supervised and enforced, had mdeed 
become grossly inadequate by the 
spring of 1976.” 

For West Point, the failure of the 
Honor Code represented nothing less 
than a failure of mission—a fact 
made demonstrably clear when, 
under pressure from Congress and 
the Pentagon, West Point allowed the 
“Juice” cadets to return. More than 
90 did. graduating last spring. 
Clearly, such a failure couldn’t be 
tolerated: either the methods wort 
wrong ... or the mission itself. 

The man given tlxe assignment of 
sorting out the answers to those kinds 
of difficult questions is Lieutenant 
General Andrew Jackson Goodpas- 
ter, former head of NATO. In April 
1977, as a result of the Borman 
Commission’s report. General Good- 
paster was called out of retirement to 
become the 51st superintendent of 
West Point. 

Goodpaster, the man. is a measure 
of the Army’s commitment to sub- 
stance over style in finding new 
answers at West Point. Unlike his 
predecessors, whose priorities lay 
distinctly with the military face of the 
Academy, Goodpaster wants to re- 
emphasize academics. 

Tall and trim, with white hair, a 
high forehead and horn-rimmed 
glasses. 
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has the look and air (xf a proiesss)! tiie Amy recoinmendaUDn . v 

already been implementeri. 

“Mickey Mouse” adinini' rr 5 ; v 
t.isks, says one cadet, hav ^ 
eased, (ilasses have been cut 


and grandiather. liuleed, it’s his 
reputation as a scholar— he has a 
Ph.D. in international relations from 
Princeton — c nmbinect with his impec- 
cable military credentials, that 
makes Goodpaster “the single great- 
est change catalyst here today,” as a 
major on the faculty puts it. 

Goodpaster was asked to servo it 
Seasl four years; normal ‘ ( urs a e 
three Ant so far, inv or Imj 
supcDovendency, there’s a stso oi 
calm at Wei l Point, tensit is have 
eased as the faculty, staff and corps 
of cadets soe a validP y to the :hang(^:i 
that have oicuriod. bioro 1 rui hoU 

West I'omt’s ademic: standoK . are 
high, GS is the tcmptatiun to rhf it — 
despite the He nor Code 


r tv 

to 60 minutes, opening up a tv o ; 
study period each rnortiiiig. \ i i’- 
coiicerned that too much er tp c.sr 
has been placed on the grads . 
(roodpaster, “and not enough ^ ro: 
on the learning process. t 
c urricuiiim is being revaniiie - 
roiiet 1 a greater cochin uiy . rc 
courses. By making learning sv? 
cumulative process, We:s< 
tiopej I 0 end a “spec and i 
ii,nemo)ize. take a test. 0 
mentaiity. 

Total course requitement - 
lieen reduced from 43 to 40. vj 
attendant increase in elective r 
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from seven to 10. These changes 
zlect Goodpaster’s feeling that 
^st Point's traditional “generalist” 
proach must give way—at least 
ghtly— 'to an increasingly special- 
d world. Though the West Point 
ncation remains weighted toward 
s “hard” discipUnes— science and 
l^ineering*— cadets will be permit- 
d more room to “elect” and 
ncentrate in a given area. 

The Academy also plans to cut 
ok on interpersonal competition, 
er evaluations, for example, 
msed in the past, have been limited 
one—at the completion of yearling 
Id training. “An over-emphasis on 
mpetition can be unhealthy, es- 
oially if it leads to self-serving 
Ihavior,” says Goodpaster. “Ideal- 


ly, the quest for (sxcellence at Wost 
Point is iiitoinded lo qualify cade Is to 
make a contribuiioii to the service 
and society ” 

-/\.nother dubious tradition about to 
bite the dust involves the way tests 
have been administered— amid smell 
of entrapment, some say: the same 
test given to one group of cadets has 
later been given to another group. 
“There’s s<>ine undesirable osmosis 
going on,” ; ays G4)odpaster “Cadets 
are human, ’ adds cadet Jim McGor- 
ry. “We can do without the tempta- 
tion.” The practi* e has ended. 

West Point's historic insularity is 
even giving way, although not to a 
point where you might confuse the 
Academy with a college. “It’s impor- 


ts 
:■ ()! 
CO! 
s.n 


\Vl! 
f ai 

Vi*- 


that tliE' military mirror *1 
ety whose values it’s dddiCH‘e(t * 
•iid, ’ says vlajor Alan Vittei s, a 
; iictor m social sciences. 

■I o:vpandod lane Arts pro'=»rai 
feature symphonies, plays, rnus 
and groups of all kinds. Th 
ting Professor program is to I 


vKi iiided to ensure that a voice fror? 


ihi 


outside world is heard in ever . 
ciei orlment. 

y IK) Hit r sv-ibol of the out sick 
v/o u;n cadets at West Point - adniii 
teti alter an order from Presideiu 
For i in 1975— fire the focus of a stud v 
- a i(\ Ih eject Athena, being c:onduc^ 
ed ointly by Major Vitters and Di 
No ih Kinzer at the Army Researen 
I IS ituto in Washington. I'he project 
IS lo academic exercise, stresses 

(Continued on potfe O) 


I f actions do indeed speak 
louder than words. West 
Point’s superintendent. General 
Andrew J. Goodpaster, has spok- 
en eloquently through the changes 
he’s already instituted at the 
Academy. But his words are 
worth heeding, too. A few sam- 
ples: 


“I’m not so pretentious as to 
believe we can mold men here at 
West Point. I have great respect 
for a person’s individuality and 
personality. I don’t go in for the 
idea of tearing a person down to 
build him over again. But cadets 
as a class will take on a certain 
identity and meet certain chal- 
lenges.” 
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uitioriai foundation upun 
:h to budd through their 
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felt 
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sac 
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tior 
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'Since I’ve ctome here, I’ve 
a readiness across the board 
academic review and investi^ 
in, a feeling that hothing is 
red. Interestingly, what is 
ving from all these changes 
realfirmation and confirma- 
of our basic objectives and 


CrGnerot /Incif'evv’ /. LjOOUpQScer 


“In peace you prepare for war. 
There is this anomaly: by being 
better prepared for war — not in a 
provocative way — you decrease 
the likelihood of war. National 
security does require a strong 
and ready military capability. By 
being strong you reduce the 
likelihood of having to use that 
strength in defense of the values 
of society.” 


military or civilian authority. 
However, if a soldier is directed 
to do something illegal, he must 
refuse. If a soldier believes that 
the deep principles and values of 
society are not being observed or 
honored, he always has the 
opportunity to turn in his uniform. 
As Britisher Lord Hawley said, 
The most difficult decision to 
make is the issue over which one 
chooses to resign.' ” 


“A soldier must carry out legal 
orders that emana: 


“The mission of West Point is 
twofold: to establish self-disci- 
pline, to teach cadets to accept 
responsibility lor themselves and 
for others in Iheir units; and to 

;^g|»MRefeasel'60'liif4/02'?CIA 
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ioes West Point have a sense 
uuinor? Well, I think the 
demy needs to ask itself that 
stion now and again. I person- 
go by Eisenhower: 'Always 
) your work seriously, but not 
i self.’ We do take our mission 
ousiy, and rightly so. But I 
k we need to recognize and 
mine carefully the ironies, 
mgruities and inconsistencies 
do more than we have. We 
■i to recognize our fallibility. 
; were somehow helped in 
t process by developing a 
er sense ot humor. The cadets 
nsolves are our greatest asset 
u. because theyT© quick to 
ate any tendency toward pom- 
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West Point In Transition: AView From The Top i I 
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.AMA UNIVERSITY 


Iduate school of bus 


Approvep 

USfNESS 



May 29-June 15, 1979 

jE OF AMERICA’S MOST DIS- 
GUISHED UNIVERSITY EX- 

Mtive programs-^in its 

YEAR. 

f ^/7ree Intense Programs ^ 
he Professional Manager" 
lanaging Business Functions” 
Managing External Forces” 

h program is a short and intense 
Cdtional experience for private 
or profit center managers— -and 
le concerned with their 
ormance. 

id for brochure today— 
se send request to: 

ilHam L. Haeberle, Director 
diana Executive Program 
diana University 
I'aduate School of Business 
rfoomington, IN 47401 

JnD today— class SIZE LIMITED 


Fir R( 


frnin Hi)} 

ffTOi direction. Plebes wii i 


Vitters. It’ll provide decision-raaker 
at the Academy with hard data no 
only on the impact ot womeri on VV .es 
Point, but the impact of West Point oi 
women. Recently, the grant wa^ 
extended to follow the class of 
through to graduation; Vitters h(ipe 5 
it’ll go far beyond. 

So change has come even 1(3 Wes 
l^oint. Womim may yet humanize tht 
place and the new empiy'i ne i 
academics will undoubtedly create j 
more thougidful, and perhapf; rnorf 
rreativo, environment. 

But in an snstitutiou fa) wedded u 
‘ Duty, Honor, Country,” W Poiry 
must ultimately come to terms with ih 
Honor crisis “The Army is recogniz- 
ing that as an institution we may be 
av/are of a lot of moral problems. })id 
we really dcn’t know how to tall 
about them very well,” tys ft 
Colonel Peter Stromberg, dep ailment 
of English. ' And wlien we do. the 
level of discourse hi not a 1 wavs 
v/eliaiifonnevi.” 

To l3-y to chaiig( that, a new 
Morahtv and Rlhics secmence i ?5 f)r:ing 



given a course in stand ti d r 
professional behavior. i 
there’s no philosophy depar a-ant > 
West Point, yearlings (sopho nores 
will take a philosophy course 
at providing them with an ni tr ioTi 
and meaningful language with who: 
to discuss ethics. The cou s- w». 
v'ulminate wdlh a discus d o ^ 
morality in war. In an expe n 
dcgr ihiF yf:*r is o ca? 
American institutions tu lo 
firsfios (seniors). The course ; kkI 
paster’5; pet project- will * ur,. 
the interrelationship of insiiu d ,t. 
mrrlnding the military. 

t he bankruptcy of the I un m 
S ystem can’t be laid solely at d-t tool 
'd the ].ong Gray Lina. "Jhe -k vhuu 
Commis.^ion found that offio i nv 
abused fhe Honor Systanj by uKirtg 
as a tool to enforce reguIatHu s : 
Vietnam, falsified body counss wrt> 
i roof tbp.t for some officei s a ^ sa = ? 

doty and morality wrnU no I gfu: 
tfian 1h(i next link in the ci s f. a 
cnmmf?rid. 

"We’ro moving gingfjily ft th ~ 
area, says Stromberg. An anno ;itpd 
bihlingraphy of articles and ho d. ^ 
aioiig with a circular of uj hui v 
lectures, plays and discuss j r.n 
morality and ethics— will be ci 
uted to the faculty. 

And in a sense, a visiting-pritfv:ssos 
program of sorts has been api li : i tn 
the Honor System. During a 
shop last spring, for example. : toomi 
philosopfjer-educators were n /ito l 
to the Academy to discuss the ,.d» 
itself. “One point that was stre jsrul. 
recalls .Stromberg, “is that v c a? 
encourage cadets to ask qur t nns 
but if wn do we must be pr.\rnn ed 
institutionally to accept that In d ol 
inquiry. It may well be th:;t fh*; 
chmato is more important thru -d 
is actually taught. It w; s tr, 
important warning. I hope we a 
seriously,” 

Reducing unhealthy comp 4 ? nr 
and stress will go far (i 

reducing th(j need or temptat a i h 

chfjal . 

7ot thfj (mde itself rernau . rj 
changed. The corps, officials { 
has twice; voted down any morit , i- 

)f^8T-tt0teR©(Sr0^03OOO?-2 

ce»!t ot the required two i t 
majority. (Co ; i ! 
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COSTELLO, BURNS & ALLEN. 

BEB NlcGEE, AT A SPECIAL LOW PRICE 

-S ,n American Radio Humor-anytime yo^j need a good laugh. 

iuj comedy routine ol all lima_.Abt)ott & uoriallo a Who a On First 
niness of Gaoroa Burns & Grade Allen, radio s most popular husband 
s the immortal wisecracks ol Groucho Marxl You II roar at the lunacy 
McGee's closat-Jack Benny's car.. Ernie Kovaes...and so much more, 
jp a stright face when you play THE FUNNIEST THREE HOURS 
OF RADIO.. ..a special three-recofd set from Nostalgia Lane. 

WILD. OUTRAGEOUS IMMORTAL COMEDY! 

Ain to the incomparable straightmen.... the fabulous 
--p /'omedy teams that kept millions of Americans entertained 
ne 30's and 40's. They’re back! And they re more hilarious than 
-t is a collection your whole family will enjoy 

year to come. It’s a sure cure for any cas e of the doldrumj. 

Don’t delay... Order |1JW; j 
^NNIEST THREE HOURS IN THE HISTORY OF 
today. All three wild, witty, and o^f^^geoi^i 
records can be 

? NOSTlilWMJJraiT^^STH 3T.. N.Y.. M.Y. 1X19. Dept C5 

an me "THE FUNNIEST THREE HO URS IN THE HISTORY OF RAOlO 

{ > Recofds I gift YOU^ELF! GIFT SOMEONE SPE C IAL! | 

1 \ Cassaltes ( ) One set at just 3.99 y- 1.50 shpg./hndlg. 

( jussanes a } SAVE! Two sets at 18.25 + 2.50 shpg./hndlg 


_ STATE. 


..Z1P_ 


d IS my ( ) check { ) money order tor S 

?i.dents. ?lease add sales tax} 
mT ( i Visa, ( ) Bankamericard ( > Mastercnarge 
CARO X L: INTERBANK # 


„S1GNATURE_^— 


1978 NOSTALGIA LANE, INC. 211 W. 56th ST.. NEW YORK. N Y 1X19 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

on was still a stockade 



zes in Santo Domingo 


s; in the Nev^' World. The Alcazar, 
T;e first university, first mint, first 

-anon of the 16th Century • 

Santo Domingo. Come see it 
mio Domingo 15 acres of gardens 
□col. sm.ashing night afe. And 



Gulf+ Western Hotels i.. 
the Dominican Rcpnblic 

C is^ dt* ( arnp-'u 
Hotn.VMIoiit (, oun:’-. r 
Ri <rnan/i 


0n6 woiidsrs why s tir« asked 
their opinion at all. Inni! :ally. 

governed by repiuaiiuas caueis arc 
latT to sifuggle alone w: i queslioiia 
uf morality. Th:' iuev.ia le result 
lhat Honor is roilucea lO n ai bitrarv 
set of regulations. A cadt who stated 
lhat he did 20 push-ups /hen he did 
18 (he turned hiinseU n is as easily 
separated as a cadet w o cheats oil 
an exam. A cadet who ‘ nibbled” on 
the state of his v/irgincy oust endure 
life-long stiguQB for tiei ig tound. 
When uo disti’ ictiiuL a: ong sins is 
drawn, justii:e utriv* di ed. 

The non-toleration da ise, the “big 
discriminator,’ sets V\ st Point otf 
from anv othtJi schooi or inilitaiy 
academy. Are otlDu s< vice cadets 
less honorable tor bcin spared the 
exquisite moral dilenum- of turning m 
a. friend More imports at, does the 
non-toleration clause b ckfire? In a 
1974 poll* neai ly 75 pr cent ol tiie 
corps of cadets strit» I that they 
would not “honor ’ dfo i on-toleration 
clause when it ri+ot ed a close 
friend. Tbleral on bree^ s toleration. 

“It was the feeling ol he workshop 
that failing to pernui ^ ultiple sanc- 


tions w ould — di 


JOS— on ercut the nu- 


esponsibility 
says Strom- 
>ti justice so 
here at West 
a court-rnar- 


tion of a certain kind ol 
and sense of lustico , 
berg. “After cadets ^ 
peculiarly adncnistci 
Point, what hep pern ii 
tial?” 

Superintendent Coot )aster himself 
speaks of an Honor El uc, by which 
he means that whate /er else hap- 
pens, a mann 'isf nciir ilely live weth 
himself. “At> iiidivii lal becomes 
known for the kiml f pattern he f 
sets,” says Uotidp is er. ’Certain 
people become knowji as people on i 
whom you can depen* . Honor cant 
be reduced to a coo kb mk detail. 

In a sense. Good}, istor’s Honor 
Ethic or Ethos unden its the Honor 
System at West Poin U may be a 
clue as to the direciio i he’s heatied. 
“This is an ext re in ly emotional 
issue,’ admits Sirsiuberg, and j 
many people would = isagree, but 
don't believe simple e pulsion is part| 
and parcel of the i nd I believe that 
the ‘super' cares cie> lerately about 
this issue, which i> \ e main reason 
he agreed to retur!-. Itimately, he's 
the g,uy with the pi ver. It’ll be a 
measure of liis wisdi n and politicals 
savvv that wd; deP mine the out 
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• Hn,.iR,.rnan. savvv that wLii deP mine lut? «|. 
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